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No rules can make amiability; our minds and 
apprehensions make that; and so is our felicity. 
Fa JEREMY TAYLOR. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN WINTER WOODS. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Ir I slip out of here, and go 

Away off yonder through the snow, 

Beat me a path up hill and down, 

Till I have seen the last of town, 

I wonder if the woods will care, 

Or are there only graves out there? 
Will any birds come out to sing, 

Or is a spell on everything? 

So let it be: Pll step inside 

The big and friendly dark, and hide, 
And stand and listen, and say no word; 
And, if all’s true that I have heard, 
There, and not here, my soul shall thrill , 
With silence, saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” 


for Every Other Sunday, ‘ 
HOW PATTY STRAIGHTENED HER 
KINKS., 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


ATTY GORDON’S sobs were half smoth- 
ered in the mass of pretty blue-and- 
white gingham that lay in her mother’s 

lap, and which was growing into a ‘“sailor- 
suit”’ for the little girl. 

_ “TY wouldn’t cry,” said her mother. “I 
wouldn’t let any one know how much I cared.” 

A tear-streaked face was lifted from the blue- 
and-white cloud, and its owner said, “But, 
mamma, it’s so—so mis’ble to be called names.”’ 

“Names?” repeated Mrs. Gordon. 

“Why, mamma! Don’t you ’member?’’ 
asked Patty, wonderingly. ‘The boys always 
call me ‘Kinksy’; papa sometimes says ‘Krin- 
kle’; gran’pap ’sists on callin’ me ‘Curly Pate’; 
and ey’ry time Dr. Willet meets me he pulls 
my hair and says, ‘How do, Frizzle Top.’”’ 

Mrs. Gordon laughed softly ag she wiped 
away the tear stains. ‘‘Never mind,’ said 
she, “‘they don’t mean to hurt your feelings. 
They are only in fun; and, when you grow into 
a big girl, you will laugh over the jokey pet 
names that fret you now.” 

“They’re bad enough, but a worse one came 
to-day. A new-boy at school called me ‘Red- 
head fox—’bacca-box.’ Oh-oo, if only I didn’t 
have re-red kinks!”’ wailed Patty. 

Next morning she went into the kitchen 
just in time to see Aunt Nervy pour a quantity 
of hot liquid into a pan. It had a rich yellow 
color, and smelled like—“like what?’ won- 
dered Patty. - 

“What's that, aunty?’ she asked. 

“Beeswax, honey. I’s jes’ got it tried out,” 
answered the old black woman. 

“What's it for?” 
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AN OUTING AMONG THE CLIFFS. 


“Ter tek de kinks outen de flat-i’ons,’”’ said 
Aunt Nervy, with a laugh. 

All day Patty kept recalling what the old 
servant had said, and toward night a plan began 
to form in her troubled little brain. 

She wanted some wax. She knew she could 


get some if she asked for it; but then Aunt 
Nervy might ask what she wanted it for, and 
Patty did not mean to share her secret with 
any one. The wax was nowhere in sight, 
so the planning kept going on. 

Mrs. Gordon’s birthday was coming near, 
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and was to be celebrated by a few relatives 
and friends taking dinner. Aunt Nervy was 
to prepare an especially fine one for the occasion. 

When Patty came home from school the 
day before, she saw a box of little pale green 
sticks on the hall-table. 

“What are they, mamma?” she asked. 

“Wax candles—to help decorate the dinner- 
table to-morrow,”’ was the answer. 

“Wax candles,” repeated Patty, 
“Ts it wax like Aunt Nervy made?” 

Mrs. Gordon explained, then went away, 
leaving Patty still looking at the candles. 

Every one was too busy next day to pay 
much attention to what Patty did, so the little 
girl visited the kitchen, and helped herself to 
a small pan which she took up to her play- 
room, 

“Keep yourself nice and clean, Patty,” 
said her mother, as she tied a soft blue ribbon 
sash about the little girl’s waist when dressing 
her for the evening. 

“You know, I want my little girl to look 
her best, so don’t tumble your dress.” 

“No’m, ll be careful,’”’ said Patty, smooth- 
ing the dainty white dress. 

“ And—won’t you try not to mind if any one 
should tease you a little bit about your curls?” 

““Yes’m, I'll try,” answered Patty. ‘‘Maybe 
they won’t be so—so full of kinks to-night.” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled, but said nothing to 
discourage the little girl. 

“T am going down,” said she, when she, too, 
was dressed for the dinner. ‘‘Are you ready, 
Patty? Come along.” 

“Can I stay up here a little while?” asked 
Patty. 

“Ves—till I call you,” said her mother. 

As soon as she was alone, Patty got the pan 
she had in the play-room, and a little green 
wax candle; for, it must be told, she had yielded 
to temptation, and had taken one of the candles 
from the box on the hall-table. These she 
carried to her mother’s dressing-room. 

“T know just how mamma lights the lamp,” 
said she. And a moment later the little spirit- 
lamp was ready for use. Then Patty put the 
candle in the pan, and set the latter on the 
lamp. 

Soon the wax began to melt, and Patty 
watched it with a satisfied expression on her 
face. As soon as it became liquid, she dipped 
her mother’s hair brush into it, and began to 
distribute it over the troublesome “‘red kinks.” 

“Patty! Patty!’ called her mother. 

“Yes’m—I’m comin’,’”” answered Patty, hast- 
ily turning out the flame. Then, taking a 
peep into the mirfor, she hurried downstairs. 

The peep into the mirror had told her that 
there was a queer look about her head, but 
she consoled herself with the thought that no 
red was in sight. 

And, though there was a strange stiffness 
about her hair, for which she could not account, 
yet, as she touched it, on her way downstairs, 
she felt satisfied because, as she said to her- 
self, it had “‘straightened the kinks, anyway.” 

Grandpap spied her as soon as she reached 
the parlor door, and called out: 
Curly Pate! How—why- -ee—what’s the mat- 
ter with your head?”’ 

Everybody looked, and—everybody laughed! 
Poor Patty! What a sight she was as she stood 
in the door of the brightly lighted room! 

The kinks were straight; for they were plas- 
tered down with the wax, which, of course, 
had stiffened as it grew cold. And the red 
was hid, save for little streaks in some places 
which peeped through the thin places in the 
wax; and on the crown of her head one little 


slowly 
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kinky curl, which had escaped a waxen coat, 
stood bravely up and waved like a little feather. 

With her face crimson with shame, Patty 
ran to her mother for help and comfort; and, 
amid sobs, the story of how and what she had 
done was told. 

““T_I wanted to look nice for your p-party,”’ 
sobbed the little wrong-doer, “‘so I th-thought, 
if I c-could fix my head some way, I would 
dslpoks nice, and peamaybe folks wouldn’t j-joke 
me,’ 

“But whatever ide you think of putting 
wax on your head?”’ asked her mother, 

‘Cause Aunt Nervy said the beeswax took 
kinks out of irons, so-I thought the c-candle- 
wax might take the k-kinks out of my hair,” 
said Patty. 

Her mother thought the little girl should 
be punished so that she would realize how 
wrongfully she had acted, and so she decided 
that she must be denied the evening’s pleasure 
and be sent to bed. 

But grandpap came to the rescue, and de- 
clared that he and others, who had so often 
teased poor little Patty about her red kinks, 
were more to blame than she was. Then he 
said, ‘‘All in favor of Patty staying with us 
will raise their right hand.” 

Everybody lifted up their hand as high as 
possible. Then grandpap took from his pocket 
his big blue silk handkerchief, and twisted ‘it 


into a turban which he put on Patty’s head, . 


and so hid her variegated hair. 

Next day it was found impossible to get the 
wax from the curls, so the scissors were put 
to work, and soon the little girl looked, as 
Aunt Nervy said, like a ‘‘li’l’ sho’n lamb.”’ 

It was not long before the crinkly red curls 
began to show themselves again, but they did 
not grieve her as they had done. 

Patty had learned a lesson—learned to be 
content with her portion; and after a time 
she even learned to laugh over the spectacle 
she had made of herself on her mother’s birth- 
day when she, trying to make herself “look 
nice” for the party, straightened her kinks 
with a green wax candle. 


SNOWFLAKES. 


WHENE’ER a snowflake leaves the sky, 

It turns and turns to say ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Good-by, dear clouds, so cool and gray,” 

Then lightly travels on its way. 

And, when a snowflake finds a tree, 

“‘Good-day,” it says, “‘Good-day to thee; 

Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

Tl rest and call my comrades here.” 

But, when a snowflake, brave and meek 

Lights on a rosy maiden’s cheek, 

It starts—‘‘How warm and soft the day! 

’Tis summer!”—and it melts away. 
Mary Marrs Donpas.: 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE NATURE FABLES. 


BY-JAC LOWELL. 
I.—The Snow Coverlid. « 


N a sheltered corner of a certain garden the 
first storm of winter piled a rounded drift 
of snow. Like a little white grave mound 

it shone there day and night, and no wind 
moved it and no man shovelled it away. 

Week after week it clung there, in spite of 
melting sun rays or thawing rains. It grew 
with the increase of every storm, and diminished 
with every day of warmth; but it never grew 
too small to cover the chosen corner. When 
nearly all its neighbor drifts had vanished, it 


was still in sight; and, even after the spring 
rains began to come, it lifted up its pure white 
face. 

“Surely the little drift must be guarding 
something,” thought the March wind, ‘‘it is 
so persistent!’”? And March wind guessed 
aright; for one morning the little drift. had 
disappeared, and there, where it had lain, was 
a crocus bed, gleaming with beautiful buds. 

And, as the buds opened into blossoms, they 
seemed to tell the world, ‘‘Remember that from 
persistent effort the flower of Success will 
bloom!” 


IT.-—The Nests in the Pine. 


Two bird families once flew from a far-off 
land to make their home in a tall pine on the 
edge of a spreading forest. This pine was the 
tallest tree in miles around, and offered count- 
less bowers for the building of nests. But the 


four birds were tired after their long flight, and - 


began to quarrel as to the choice of boughs. So 
sharp was their disagreement that at last they 
widely separated, two of them building near 
the top, and the other two near the lower 
branches. 

But this arrangement failed to make the ex- 
pected peace; for the upper two were always 
telling of the glorious views from their lofty 


perch, while the lower two continually chattered 


of the beautiful brook which rippled beneath 
them. And, when the little birds came and 
were learning to fly, the families were more 
discontented “than ever. 

Finally the mothers, who longed for peace, 
agreed upon a plan which was tried at once. 
A beautiful bough in the middle of the tree was 
chosen, and there they made two new nests 
and moved into them. From their new homes 
they saw the same scenes, sang the same carols, 
and listened to the same brook-song. They 
were supremely happy, and the pine boughs 
swayed and seemed to sing, “‘Remember that 
it is better to climb half the height with others 
than all the height alone, and that ‘together’ 
is a word of words!” 


IIT.—The Bee and the Bud. 


A greedy honey-bee once lighted on a blush- 
pink rosebud that nodded by a window. It 
was in early summer, and as yet the bee had 
found no open flowers: so, when he beheld the 
bursting bud, he pounced upon it and sought 
to tear it open. But the pink petals held close 
together, and attack was of no avail. 

The bee grew very angry, and planned to 
ruin this bud which would not opén for him. 
So he found some little rosebugs and set them 


to work to destroy the flower’s life, while he ~ 


sat by and looked on. 

The bud soon began to suffer, and pleaded 
with the bee to remove the torture. “Have 
patience, my greedy friend,” said she. ‘Take 
away these pests, and I will open for you and 
grant you my sweetest store.” ‘ 

The bee so longed for the promised honey 
that he drove the wicked bugs away, and waited 
for the bud to blow. Long, long did he wait; 
but by and by the petals opened, and the bud 
became a rose, The bee flew in and found the 
sweetest nectar he had ever tasted. 

And the rose voice seemed to whisper, ‘‘Re- 
member that he who waits will reach the prize 
at last and find it doubly sweet!” 


AKE a study of proverbs. They con- 
dense the experiences and the wit and 
wisdom of previous generations. When 

you see an especially striking proverb, oor 
“ to memory. 


— 


SO HANDY. 


He uses it in work and play, 
In every time and place; 
A whisk to brush the flies away, 
A fan to cool his face; 
A basket, all with flowers a-blow, 
~ Or filled with apples red; 
And, when it’s out of use, you know 
It’s handy on his head. 


It makes a trap for butterflies 
When summer days begin; 

It’s just the very shape and size 
To cuddle kitties in; 

There’s not a finer fishing net 
For everything afloat, 

And, when a shingle’s hard to get, 
It answers for a boat. 


To-day, when rang the dinner-bell, 
He left it in a tree; 

A robin mother scanned it well: 
“A cozy house,” chirped she, 

But, even while the careful bird ° 
Considered this and that, 

The owner ’s cheerful shout was heard— 
“Where did I leave my hat?” 


Hupora Stone BuMsTHeaD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 


BY GRACE A, CANNON, 


T was the 1st of June; and the girls in the 
graduating class of the high school were 
interested in selecting their gowns which 

should do duty at the graduating exercises 
later on that were to be held in the large hall 
adjoining the school building, especially de- 
signed for such purposes, It had been decided 
that some light silk should be selected by the 
girls for this occasion; and, as most of them 
could well afford the expense of such attire, 
there was not much opposition to the proposal. 
There were one or two girls, however, who could 
ill afford such indulgence, and would have to 
make every effort to appear in the regulation 
gown, if, indeed, they could indulge in it at 
all. But, if those girls in humbler circumstances ° 
could not afford such expense, it was taken 
for granted they would appear in some simpler 
costume. 

“Well, Mabel,” said the mother of one of 
the girls of the graduating class, as the two 
went into one of the dry-goods stores to select 
the material for a graduating gown, ‘“‘have 
you really decided to have your dress of silk? 
Wouldn’t it be more sensible for a girl of your 
years to have one of those pretty, dainty mus 
lins?”’ 

“Why, mamma, I thought you said you 
were willing I should have one of these china 
silks. I should be so disappointed to give up_ 
the idea! Isn’t this a perfect beauty?” she 
went on, holding up a corner of a pure white 
ground, with a delicate pink spray running 
over it, 

“They’re all beautiful, dear, I admit; and 
I want you to feel satisfied. But do you think 
all the girls in the class can really afford such 
gowns? If you could only be content to choose 
some simpler material, such as any of the girls 
would feel able to have. It always grieves 
me to see such a marked difference in the dresses 
of a graduating class. It seems to stamp a 
girl with either wealth or poverty. And, _§if 
the poorer girls do succeed in buying expen- 
sive dresses, their families must suffer in some 
way for it.” 

Mabel’s eyes fell a moment, and she dropped 
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the piece of silk from her fingers. At this 
moment’ another girl, belonging to Mabel’s 
class, came into the store accompanied by an 
older sister. 

“Ffullo, Mabel,” cried the younger sister, 
Julia, as she came in sight of Mabel and her 
mother, ‘Aren’t these silks perfectly gor- 
geous, Nanny?” she exclaimed, looking toward 
her sister, 

Nanny forced a smile, and acquiesced. ‘‘You 
said I could have whatever I liked best, didn’t 
you, Nanny?” continued Julia. 

_ “T think so, Julia,’’ answered Nanny, a little 
absently, and holding a small, battered pocket- 
book in her wasted hands. 

“These muslins are something new, and 
considered very stylish,’’ ventured the sales- 
woman, perhaps noting the anxious look on 
Nanny’s face. 

“Yes, Julia, I think the muslins are very 
pretty, don’t you?” she asked, timidly. ‘‘We 
might look them over.” 

“T shan’t have a muslin, anyway,’”’ answered 
Julia, decidedly. ‘‘The idea, Nanny, of hav- 
ing a muslin for a graduating dress!’? And 
she went a little farther on down the store 
where Mabel and her mother were standing 
by the silk counter. 

Nanny followed a little wearily. Mabel, 


' however, after giving one long, wistful look 


toward the beautiful, shimmering silks and 
a pitying look at Nanny, beckoned her mother 
toward the counter where the pretty muslins 
were lying in such rich profusion. Julia con- 
tinued to examine the silks, and Nanny stood 
patiently by her side awaiting her decision. 

“Julia,” called Mabel, as she was trying to 
decide what pattern she liked best, ‘“‘let us 
each take one of these dainty muslins for our 
graduating dress.” 

“Mabel Edwards!”’ exclaimed Julia, in aston- 


ishment. ‘‘As if you couldn’t have a dozen 
silk dresses if you wanted them. What an 
idea!”’ 


“Mamma has been advising me to get one, 
Julia. She says they are so much better suited 
for graduation. And I really can’t have every- 
thing I want, Julia,” she added, trying to put 
herself more on a level with her humbler class- 
mate. 

Julia looked askance at the muslins. Visions 
of her silk dress all trimmed with lace and 
ribbons rose before her, in striking contrast 
to the simple attire proposed by Mabel. 

“All the other girls are going to have the 
silk ones, and why shouldn’t we? Think of 
standing up before all those people with noth- 
ing better than a muslin on!” 

-' “T know of one girl who will have nothing 
better than a muslin, and she is going to in- 
vest in one this minute,” replied Mabel. 

Julia hesitated. She glanced at Nanny, and 
thought of the large sum of money she would 


* have to take from her if the sill gown was pur- 


chased. Then she walked quickly toward 
Mabel and her mother, 

“Then there’ll be two girls who’ll have 
muslins,” she said decidedly, looking first at 
Mabel and then at Nanny, whose face seemed 
to brighten a little at last. 

“How sweet and pretty those girls look in 
the white muslins!”’ said a stranger at the grad- 
uating exercises about three weeks later. ‘I 
suppose they could not afford the silk gowns, 
but they look ten times prettier and daintier.” 

“One of the girls, Mabel Edwards, is per- 
fectly well able to have what she wants,’’ re- 
plied the friend sitting beside her. “In fact, 
her father is one of the wealthiest men in town. 
The other young girl has a sister who has to 


work hard for every dollar they spend. But, 
thanks {to Mabel Edwards’ good sense and 
judgment, this sister was saved much needless 
expense,” 

“T wish there were more girls like Mabel 
Edwards,” answered the stranger. And the 
showers of bouquets which Mabel received 
gave proof that the stranger was not the only 
one who thought well of her. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A CELESTIAL SOUP. 


BY MARION C, CUTLER. 


UT of idle curiosity two young fellows 
went into a Chinese restaurant. The 
proprietor, with eyes cut bias, looked 

sharply, then greeted them kindly. 

As they entered the door, the air was heavy 
with a concoction called by the Celestials chop 
suey. Curious cakes and crackers laid in Oriental 
dishes, and from tall-covered jars, with openings, 
came the odors of burning incense. Samshu, a 
liquor to drink at meal times, was ready in 
dainty, tiny cups; and rich, pure tea, taken be- 
fore and after meals only, was prepared and 
served in cups that have neither saucer nor 
handle, but a cover which holds the ‘‘draw.” 

One of the boys asked the Chinese what was 
their favorite dish, and learned that it was 
bird’s-nest soup. These nests form a very 
special article of trade between the Eastern 
Islands and China. The Dutch export them to 
China, and the inhabitants esteem them as a 
great luxury for the thickening of their rich 
soups. 

The swifts, which weave these nests, the boys 
learned later, are small black birds similar to 
the common sparrow. The nests are made. of 
leaves, grasses, and sea-weed fibres, and weigh 
about half an ounce. They cling to rocks, 
sometimes in great numbers, by means of a 
gelatine-like matter, which consists of mucus 
secreted by the birds, from the salivary glands 
under the tongue, this being the part especially 
valued by the people. 

The boys looked about and saw Chinese 
books, the characters written in vertical columns, 
beginning at the right-hand top corner of the 
page, lilies, coins, nuts, and teas. When they 
came away, the owner gave each a chop-stick, 
a small, tapering rod of ivory, fifteen inches 
long, as a souvenir. 

Closing the door, the older boy remarked: 
“Well, we went in for the fun of the thing, but 
there isa great deal in that place one should 
learn about. I am going there again soon.” 

“So am I,” replied the other. 


A BIG HOUSE CLEANING. 


OR the first time in four hundred years 
the Vatican recently received a house 
cleaning, 

The Vatican is not a single edifice, but a group 
of buildings of various ages, occupying a space 
seven hundred and fifty by eleven hundred and 
fifty feet in size, There are supposed to be 
sixteen thousand rooms in these buildings, 
though this. may not be literally true. 

Many of the rooms are not occupied, and 
have not been for generations. It was decided 
to give the place a thorough overhauling from 
bottom to top, and this gigantic task has now 
been completed. It is said that there were no 
less than five thousand cleaners at work at one 
time. Every piece of furniture was moved and 
cleaned, the walls were freshened, and the accu- 
mulations of dust, cobwebs, and litter were taken 
away. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAITHFUL ONE. 


BY JAC LOWELL, 


Gop made a little life that lived, and then 
Passed on unloved, to find its needed rest; 
God loved that little life, for, though ’twas small 

And weak and poor, it lived and did its best, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KILIAN: A FAIRY STORY. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 
Part III, 


HE eating went merrily on, when sud- 

denly old Claus said, ‘It smells burny.”’ 

“That’s the careless Margreth,” said 

Aloys. ‘She keeps dropping fat on her hot 

hearth,” and went on telling a new-comer of 
Kilian’s wonderful luck. 

“There falls a shooting star,’’ cried Brigitte, 
who sat facing the window. 

‘‘And there’s another!’”’ said the man next 
to her; and at the same time the guests outside 
began to cry ‘Fire! fire!” and ‘Kilian, your 
old chimney is afire! It couldn’t stand all that 
cooking and frying, and now it’s afire!’”” And 
they clamored for water to put it out. 

The guests inside the house all rushed out 
to help. When they got out on the little green, 
they saw the thick thatch on Kilian’s cottage 
burning lustily. Margreth was carrying big 
buckets of water to the men to put out the 
flames when she saw her husband and cried, 
“Kilian, go in and get your pearls!” 

Kilian, and a dozen men with him, ran in to 
get them; but, as Aloys had been the first one 
in and had taken them from the boar’s tusk 
and had put them into his pocket, the pearls 
were not to be found. 

“Where are my pearls?’”’ screamed Kilian. 
Setting his back against the door he went on, 
‘‘No one leaves this house until I have gone 
through his pockets!” 

Tf. I give him the pearls now, and say I only 
took them to save them, no one will believe 
me,” thought Aloys. “And, any way, I don’t see 
why Kilian should have so much more than the 
rest of us.” Taking the string of pearls from 
his pocket, he slowly let it glide to the floor, and 
then called out, ‘‘I am stepping on something!” 
When the pushing, jostling-crowd separated, 
there lay Kilian’s nine beautiful, precious pearls 
all crushed and trodden into fine white dust. 

““My pearls! my pearls!” cried Kilian, and 
tried to scrape together the powdery bits with 
his finger-nails. Margreth saw that the house 
could not be saved, and feared for her Kilian, 
rushed in, and, grasping her dazed, stupefied 
husband by the arm, dragged him out. De- 
spite the urgent efforts of the villagers, the hut 


soon burned down, and left but a pile of smould= 


ering ruins. 

The neighbors, after doing their best to help 
and offering Kilian and his wife a night’s lodging, 
all withdrew, leaving the poor couple and their 
old house-dog Packan alone with their trouble. 

Next morning was the day which should have 
seen their triumphant departure from the vil- 
lage. Kilian went about among his friends and 
neighbors for help in his need, but no one could 
do anything for him. One was too poor; the 
other had a sick wife who needed all the spare 
cash for medicines and strengthening food; the 
third would have helped if Kilian had asked 
him to three days ago, but now he had just 
lent all his available surplus to another needy 
neighbor, and sq on. 

Even Aloys, poor Kilian’s strongest hope, 
began to complain about hard times when 


ary 
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GIVE ME A CHANCE! 


Kilian entered his door, and make such a poor 
mouth of it that the poor fellow could hardly 
muster courage to beg for a small temporary 
loan. Aloys was indignant at being expected 
to help a man who had so carelessly frittered 
away his own, and who had been so little able 
to profit by the great fortune that had so won- 


derfully come to him, The twang of his sharp | 


tongue was so bitter that poor Kilian came 
away from this last resource empty-handed and 
uncomforted. 

Margreth, in the mean while, had succeeded 


in getting together a bowl of soup, half a loaf 


of bread, and a handful of onions from a good- 
natured crony of hers. She was waiting for 
Kilian to share it with her, leaving a bit in the 
bowl for old Packan. Margreth was as kind 
to her luckless husband as her soft heart 
prompted her to be. She was far too sorry for 
his utter misery to give him even one well- 
merited ‘I told you so!” 

After their frugal meal, they set off together 
through the woods, Kilian leading the way and 
Packan bringing up the rear, away from the 
village and its sad memories. 

“Where shall we go, Kilian?” said Margreth. 

““Let’s go to town,” said he. ‘‘ Perhaps some 
one may want a driver or porter, and you are 
too good a cook to go long without finding a 
situation. We’ll have to begin life again, Mar- 
greth, way down on the first rung of the ladder.” 

“Never mind, Kilian,” said she, ‘‘we are 
strong and healthy and still far from elderly. 
We'll try again and hope for good luck.” 

So, talking, they approached the Nixie Lake, 
both of them too much engrossed in their sad 
thoughts and plans even to be afraid of fairies. 
Packan suddenly barked, ran into the shallow 
water near the edge of the lake, and frisked 
about three cows standing knee-deep in the cool, 
green flood. 

“Kilian,” cried Margreth, “‘ourcows! There 
is our Brownie, there is our Speckie, and 
there is our young Blesz!’’ 


“You are right,” said her husband. ‘The 


old man I gave them to must have fallen into 
the water while leading them by here, or perhaps 
the water-sprites Mave done him a harm. ve 

“The water people have been so good to us,”’ 
answered Margreth, ‘‘that I don’t believe they 
would hurt a poor old man. But why does 
Brownie hang her head so, Kilian?” 

“Tt’s enough to make any one hang his head,” 
muttered Kilian, but went to examine Brownie, 
nevertheless. He raised the cow’s drooping 
head, and suddenly cried out: ‘‘Margreth, look 
here! It’s a big and heavy bag of gold fastened 
round her neck. There’s a piece of paper on 
it which says, ‘For Kilian, from the old man 
to whom he gave the three cows,—or rather 
from the King of the Lake disguised as an old 
man,—as a reward for his kindness and confi- 
dence i in a poor stranger.’ O Margreth, Mar- 
greth, they mean well with us, the good people 
of the lake! Right here will we buy our land, 
clear a field and ‘pastire, and right here will we 
build our new little house. And we will be 
careful and thrifty, sensible and helpful to all 
that need our assistance. We will never more 
have our heads turned by too casily won good 
fortune, and we will keep good fellowship with 
our kind neighbors, the people of the lake, for 


evermore.”’ 
The End. 


RHYME OF THE MONTHS. 


HE old doggerel beginning, ‘Thirty days 
hath September,” is, no doubt, familiar 
to every one in one form or another, 

and I have run across eleven different versions 
of it. Among all the rhymes of the months 
and seasons the little skit of Sheridan’s giv- 
ing each month’s characteristics is as good as 
any I remember. It is as follows: 
“January, snowy; February, flowy; March, blowy; 
April, showery; May, flowery; June, bowery; 
July, moppy; August, croppy; September, poppy; 


October, breezy; November, wheears December, 


freezy.”’ 
California Christian Advocate. 
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MEETING OF JACOB AND RACHEL—SCHOOL OF RAPHAEL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, 


No. V. Rachel. 


HEN the time came for Isaac, son of 

Abraham, to take a wife, his father sent 

a trusty messenger to his old home in 
Mesopotamia to choose one for him. Rebekah 
was selected. 

Now, Rebekah, in her turn, caused her son 
Jacob to go to the old home for a wife for him- 
self. She was ‘‘weary of her life’? because her 
other son, Esau, had married a daughter of the 
land where they lived. She did not want Jacob 
to do the same thing. 

Jacob was a long time on the way, and passed 
through many different kinds of countries, 
level, sandy, hilly. At last he came to a fertile 
land where there were many flocks in the fields. 

Seeing several keepers with their flocks gath- 
ered round a well in one pasture, he went to 
them and said, ‘‘My brethren, whence be ye?’ 

They said, “‘Of Haran are we.” 

So Jacob knew his journey was ended; for 
Laban, his mother’s brother, lived in Haran. 
He inquired of the men if they knew Laban, 
if he was well, and if his family were all well. 

They answered him, and added, ‘Behold 
Rachel, his daughter, cometh with the sheep.” 

And Jacob, looking, saw Rachel coming with 
her father’s sheep to water them. He rolled 
the stone away from the well’s mouth, so that 
the flock could drink. Then he made himself 
known to Rachel as a kinsman, and told her 
about himself. 

Rachel went and told her father, who came 
and gave Jacob a hearty welcome to his home. 

After Jacob had been with his uncle a while, 
Laban said to him one day: “‘Because you are 
a relative is no reason why you should labor for 
me for nothing. What wages shall I pay you?” 

Now Jacob had come to love Rachel, who 
was ‘‘beautiful and well-favored,” and wanted 
her for his wife. So he answered, ‘‘I will serve 
thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger daugh- 
ter.” 

“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; 
and they seemed unto him but a few days, for 
the love he had to her.” 


At the end of the time Jacob demanded of 
Laban the fulfilment of the agreement. But 
Laban said, ‘‘No,” it is not customary in our 
country “to give the younger before the first 
born.’’ Therefore you must first marry Leah, 
my elder daughter. 3 

Jacob did not like to be treated this way, for 
Leah was not beautiful like her sister. How- 
ever, he finally agreed and promised to serve 
another seven years for Rachel. 

So it came about in the course of time that 
Jacob had both Leah and Rachel for wives. It 
was thought to be perfectly right in those days 
for a man to have more than one wife. 

Jacob did everything he could to make Rachel 
happy. Her children—Joseph and Benjamin— 
were dearer to him than the children of Leah. 
Joseph, the elder of Rachel’s two sons, became 
a powerful officer in the land of Egypt later 
in his life, as you may remember. 

The relations between Laban and Jacob were 
not as pleasant as they had been, so when 
Jacob thought that Jehovah told him to return 
to the land of his fathers, he gladly obeyed. 

He gathered his family, his servants, flocks, 
and all his property, and started on the long 
homeward journey. But a short time before 
they reached Ephrath (now Bethlehem), their 
destination, the beloved Rachel died. 

“And Jacob set up a pillar upon her grave. 
The same is the Pillar of Rachel’s grave unto 
this day.” 


If you are idle, you are on the road to ruin; 
and there are few stopping-places on it. It is 
rather a precipice than a road. BEECHER. 


Dare to be honest, good, and sincere: 
Dare to please God, and you never need fear. 


Dare to be loving and patient each day, 
Dare speak the truth whatever you say. 


Dare to be gentle and orderly, too; 
Dare shun the evil whatever you do. 


Dare to speak kindly, and ever be true; 
Dare to do right and you'll find your way 
through. 


LO. 


DON’T LET THE SONG GO OUT OF 
YOUR LIFE. 


Don’r let the song go out of your life; 
Though it chance sometimes to flow 

In a minor strain, it will blend again 
With the major tone, you know. 


What though shadows rise to obscure life’s skies, 
And hide for a time the sun, 

They sooner will lift, and reveal the rift, 
If you let the melody run. 


Don’t let the song go out of your life; 
Though your voice may have lost its thrill, 
Though the tremulous notes should die in the 
throat, 
Let it sing in your spirit still. 


There is never a pain that hides not some gain, 
And never a cup of rue 
So bitter to sup, but what in the cup 


Lurks a measure of sweetness, too. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRAVELLED CLOCK. 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


HE old-time kitchen, such as our grand- 
mothers presided over, is almost wholly 
a thing of the past; yet a few samples 

may yet be found in New England. 

In the Longfellow mansion in Portland, 
where the poet’s boyhood was passed, the 
kitchen is a perfect type and picture. There 
are the brick hearth, the open fireplace and 
,ecrane, on which hang the kettles over back-log 
and forestick, laid on andirons. At the right 
is an immense brick boiler; at the left, the 
cavernous brick oven in which was done the 
family baking, and whence came forth every 
week an appetizing array of good things. 

The ‘‘tin kitchen,” or ‘‘tin oven,’”’—for it was 
called by either name,—stands on the hearth. 
A spit runs through the. centre. A roast of 
beef, a turkey, or pair of chickens, used to be 
spitted, set before the fire, turned at frequent - 
intervals, sprinkled with flour, and ‘‘basted”’ 
with butter. In an hour or more the dish was 
served, hot, brown, delicious. 

A charcoal burner, a gridiron, and long- 
handled toaster, standing on four feet, a lan- 
tern, a foot-stove, saucepans, and skillets, are 
in evidence. The skillet was a very convenient 
article, small, but deep, with three feet, a cover, 
and long handle. It could be set directly on 
live coals, to boil eggs, milk, or porridge, or 
down on the hearth to keep food warm. 

On the shelves are tea-tray and “platter,” 
porringers, sugar-scoop, and coffee-mill. Coffee 
used to be roasted and ground at home. Just 
over the oven-are chimney cupboards, very 
convenient as “‘pie-closets,’ or to keep any- 
thing from freezing. 

The~‘‘dresser’”’ is supplied with dishes of 
various kinds and quaint pattern and color- 
ing,—cups and saucers, plates, pitchers, soup- 
tureen, covered jars, and canisters. And at the 
side hang a set of tin dish-covers, used on table 
to keep food warm. Chairs and table were 
strong and serviceable, and meant to last. The 
tall, old-fashioned clock stood either in a corner 
of the kitchen or on the stair’s landing. 

One of these has a history of its own, unique 
and interesting. 

In 1791 Santo Domingo was the most valu- 
able of the French provinces. The land was 
rich and fertile. The planters lived in royal 
luxury. They held unlimited sway, even the 
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life of the slave depending on the word of the 
master. Among these planters themselves, how- 
ever, there was not always harmony; for there 
was a mixture of blood and race. 

Many mulattoes were among them, and, 
though these possessed equal wealth with the 
white people, the caste-line was severely drawn. 
They had no part in the government. Their 
children were as well educated as the others,— 
many were sent to school in France,—and they 
began to demand equality. The outcome was 
insurrection. The slaves burned and pillaged, 
and committed every sort of outrage, marching 
through the land like incarnate fiends. 

The white planters fled to the towns, leaving 
their luxurious homes to be occupied and ruled 
by the men who had served them. But even 
in the city they were not safe, for the negroes 
again and again gathered their forces and sallied 
out on new raids. Finally all the white people 
that survived fled for their lives, and left them 
in undisputed possession. 

At this time a Portland sloop, commanded by 
Captain William McLellan, was in one of the 
harbors of Santo Domingo. The people has- 
tened to him and entreated his aid. He wel- 
comed them kindly and took them on board. 

When the cargo had been unloaded, he al- 
lowed them to put into the hold their jewels 
and silver, and whatever of their most valued 
possessions they had been able to secrete and 
convey to the slip. He sailed with a crowd of 
refugees, and landed them at Jamaica. There 
were other American captains whose vessels be- 
came arks of safety to the hunted refugees. 

Soon after Captain McLellan sailed from Ja- 
maica a cask was found on board which no one 
remembered. It was opened, and a package 
wrapped in sail cloth taken out. In this was a 
clock-movement, a very good one. It could 
not be known whether it were overlooked in 
the hurry of landing, or purposely left as a grate- 
ful present to the captain. He carried it home 
to Portland, and had a clock-case made for it. 
Tt is now owned by one of the McLellan family, 
and keeping good time. The owner is my au- 
thority for its story. 


virtue governs with the 
Sir P. Sipney. 


In the truly great, 
sceptre of knowledge. 


BELLS OF MERCY. 


Rine the bells of mercy, 
Ring them loud and clear, 
Let their music linger 
Softly on the ear, 
Filling souls with pity 
For the dumb and weak, 
Telling all the voiceless 
We for them will speak. 


Ring the bells of mercy 
Over hill and plain, 
Let the ancient mountains 
Chant the glad refrain; 
For where man abideth, 
Or creature God hath made, 
Laws of love and kindness 
On each soul are laid. 


Ring the bells of mercy 
Over land and sea, 
Let the waiting millions 
Join the jubilee; 
Peace on earth descending, 
Fill the human breast, 
Giving to the weary 
Sweet and blessed rest. 
Emity B. Lorp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRIP TO, THE SUN: 


(Suggested by a paragraph in Sir Robert Balls 


Starland.) 
BY ALVA DBANE. 


HEN Teddy ran out to play horse with 

John, he left on the window-sill his 

_ little wax candle, his lead soldier with 

the broken sword, a copper penny that was to 

buy a stick of candy some day, the little iron 

horse hitched to the iron express wagon, and 

an Indian arrow-head of flint that Uncle Jim 
had given him. 

The window was open, and the sun beat down 
fiercely on Teddy’s treasures. 

“T’m nearly melted!” sighed the candle in its 
soft voice. ‘I wonder a5 the sun is so hot 
to-day?” # 

“TDon’t you know that it’s summer?” asked 
the lead soldier, standing stiff and straight. 

“Tt’s strange about the sun,” said the copper 
penny in its smooth round voice. ‘‘I wonder 
why it is hot, anyhow. I’m sure it can’t be 
because it’s round, for I’m round myself; but 
I’m not hot unless the sun shines on me.” 

“Of course not,’ said the candle. “I’m 
round, too; but I’m not hot either, unless the 
sun heats me or some one lights me.” 

“Now perhaps that is the reason the sun is 
hot,” said the arrow-head in his hard voice: ‘it 
must be lighted.” 

“JT should think it was lighted,” snorted the 
little iron horse. ‘“‘It’s the brightest light that 
you ever saw. But I’m getting tired, standing 
here so long,” he said, stamping his feet. ‘I 
wish Teddy would play horse with me instead 
of with that boy John. Now I feel just like 
going on a long journey. Would you like a 
ride, friends? Jump in, and I'll take you.” 

“Up to the sun?” asked the penny, eagerly, 

“Oh, yes, yes, please do,” they all begged. 

“Very well, up to the sun then. I’ve often 
wanted to go and see for myself what makes the 
sun so hot. All aboard! Now we’re off.” 

As they whirled out of the window and 
above the treetops, the candle, peeping over the 
side of the express wagon, saw Teddy and John 
playing horse; but they looked no larger than 
mice now, and in a minute they were out of 
sight. Soon the little travellers passed through 
a thick cloud. It was surprising how fast the 
horse could go, even faster than Santa Claus’ 
reindeer. 

“Yeddy’s mother says, ‘Every cloud has a 
silver lining.’ I don’t see any silver lining in 
this cloud,’”’ said the arrow-head in his hard, 
flinty voice. 

“Perhaps we can’t see the silver lining when 
we’re in the cloud,” said the candle in its soft 
voice. 

But in a second they had passed through 
the cloud and come out on the other side. On 
and on galloped the little horse, expecting soon 
to reach the sun; for he had no idea how far 
away it was. 

“Tlow does the world look now?” asked the 
penny, who lay in the bottom of the wagon 
and couldn’t see out. 

“Tike a great round ball,” answered the 
lead soldier, ‘‘and it seems to be growing smaller 
every minute.” In the mean time that great 
round ball of a world had been whirling around 
and around, turning Teddy away from the sun, 
and then it was night, and then turning him 
back to the sun—and then it was day. So 
Teddy had had many days and nights; but the 
little travellers knew nothing of it, for the sun 
was shining brightly on them all the while. 


“How does the sun look now?” asked the 


penny, after a few months had passed. 

“Like a great round shining ball,” replied 
the soldier. ‘‘It seems to grow larger as we 
travel toward it.” 

“T believe it is a ball of fire,’”’ said the candle 
in a frightened voice. ‘‘Can’t we go back?” 

But the little horse could not turn back then 
if he wished, for he was not galloping now, but 
instead something which he could not see was 
pulling him faster and faster toward the sun. 

In the mean time years had passed down on 
the earth, and Teddy was grown up and had a 
little hey, of his own—and still the travellers 
had not reached the sun, nor were they even 
near it. 

Then the candle, who hadn’t spoken for some 
time, ten years at oo exclaimed, ‘Oh, oh! 
T am fainting away.’’ She was leaning over the 
edge of the wagon in’a most dangerous way; 
but the gallant soldier caught her, and laid her 
gently down on the wagon floor. 

“No wonder,” he said, “‘the heat is terrible!” 
He fanned her furiously ‘with his broken sword, 
but nothing in the sky could help her. She 
slowly melted away to candle grease in the 
bottom of the wagon. Then the little wick 
blazed up, the melted wax took fire, and finally 
there was nothing left of little Miss Candle. 

“How does the sun look now?” asked the 
penny. 

“Oh, it’s a grand sight!” replied the soldier. 
“T’ll prop you up, and let you see it.” The 
penny rolled about so helplessly when the sol- 
dier tried to lift her that she caught only a 
glimpse of the blazing sphere; but it was, in- 
deed, a grand sight. Fiery flames were leaping 
out all around it, red and orange and yellow. 

“T shall never see the full glory of it,” said 
the little lead soldier, losing his courage as he 
felt his sword slowly melting out of his hand. 
“T follow the sword,” he said, and slowly he 
melted quite away. 

“Two gone, and I’m getting scared about 
myself,’”’ said the copper penny, growing red in 
the face. ‘‘I shall never reach the sun, I know.” 

And he never did; for he, too, slowly melted 
in the great heat of the sun that seemed to 


- grow ever larger and more fiery. ‘To the little 


horse, still flying swiftly toward it, it looked 
like a sky full of fire. 

“Whoa, whoa,” said the arrow-head, his flinty 
voice trembling. ‘We'd better go back. I’m 
the only passenger left.”’ 

sae can ’t,” said the horse, going dastes than 
before: “something that I cannot see is pulling 
Tene 

They had travelled millions on millions of 
miles already. Did you ever hear of such a 
weary journey? And now the horse began to 
grow red,and the wagon, too. The arrow-head 
found riding in a red-hot wagon alnost unbear- 
able;and, when horse and wagon, too, came to a 
white heat, and then the horse began to melt, 
in spite of his heart of stone he became fright- 
ened, expecting, when at last the wagon melted 
under him, to drop down to nowhere. 

But he found that something was pulling him 
along with the melted iron. 
same thing happened to the arrow-head, hard as 
he was, that had happened to his friends, and 
at last he and all the rest had turned to gas 
and vanished away. 

The journey ended about the time that 
Teddy’s great-great-grandson was born. So 
you can see that the travellers must have been 
on the way many years, and must have ice 
millions on millions of miles. 

It seems almost too bad after journeying so 
long and so far that they didn’t reach the sun 


‘ 


Then finally the . 


' the colonel at the head of the table. 
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after all; But yet, suppose they had finished 


their journey. What could they have done 
when they did come to the sun but just melt 
away then, and turn to gas? 

So you see it might as well happen sooner as 
later. I only hope you will never try to take a 
trip to the sun, but will stay down here on 
this round world of ours and enjoy the sunshine 
in a comfortable, quiet way. 


A PEEP INTO DREAMLAND. 


I’m going to tell you of something I saw, 
I saw it my very own self; 

I was sitting alone in my little low chair 
In front of the nursery shelf. 


The nurse had just gone to bring up my tea, 
The same as she does every night; 

And I was quite happy there all by myself, 
Watching the dim firelight, 


When all of a sudden I saw the toy boy 
Unfasten his little toy drum, 

And beckon across to the little toy girl 
To put down her toy doll and come. 


The white woolly dog that I’d left on the floor 
Wagged his tail as they came down his way, 

And the old yellow donkey I kept in the box 
Poked his head out the side with a bray: 


Just then I am sure that they heard Susan’s 
voice; 
For they stopped in the midst of a game 
And they hurried right back to the mantel-shelf 
In the very same way that they came. 


I tried to tell nurse the way they came down, 
And asked how it ever could be; 
But she just shook her head, and laughed as she 
said, / 
re cra and see what I’ve brought for your 
ea,” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COLONEL RENDA’S PARROT. 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN, 


AM going to tell you the story of a parrot 
that lives near Naples, in Italy. And first 
of all I shall give you just a glimpse at the 

lovely places where Polly, or rather Pepina (for 
that is her real name), flies to. Pozzuoli is a 
town situated on the westerly shore of the beau- 
tiful bay of Naples. Just above this old town, 
which was founded by Greek colonists at a time 
long before the Italy of to-day existed, is a very 
steep hill, upon which are several large villas, 
in the midst of whose orange and lemon orchards 
stand a few large houses which face the beach, 
up from which, day and night, ascends the wash 
of the sparkling waves. In one of these houses 
lives a retired army officer, Colonel Renda, with 
his family. 

A few days ago I went out to dine with the 
Renda family. When I entered the dining- 
room, which was beautifully furnished with 
old, hand-carved black oak chairs and sideboard, 
I noticed that an extra chair was placed beside 
In a few 
moments we were seated, and the servant 
brought in a parrot in its cage. The servant 
seemed somewhat timid of the bird; and the 
colonel, opening the cage, let the parrot step 
out on his finger. The cage was removed, and 
Pepina was lifted to the chair-back, where she 


stood taking in the situation in a calm, matter- ~ 


of-fact way, as though eyery family in the 
world had parrots stay beside them at dinner- 
time, 


The first course was, as is customary at an 
Italian table, spaghetti. After some few mo- 
ments of eating and talking, Pepina turned our 
attention to her needs by very loudly snapping 
her beak. The colonel reached over to her a 
single bit of spaghetti, about three inches long, 
which Pepina very deftly seized with one claw. 
Standing on one foot upon the chair-back, she 
raised the spaghetti to her beak, and then 
broke off small pieces, which she ate as tidily 
as any person could have done. Pepina lei- 
surely nibbled at her food until she had finished, 
when the colonel gave her another inch or two 
of spaghetti on the end of his fork. 

When the servant brought in the meat to 
the table, Pepina expressed great enthusiasm, 
and let slip no chance to make known her 
wants. These the colonel hastened to supply 
by: holding up on the end of his fork a long 
shred of juicy meat, well dipped in gravy. Pe- 
pina manifested her delight by feminine shrieks, 
as she hopped from her perch over to the 
colonel’s shoulder, where she daintily ate this 
portion and another, she was ready for the next 
course. Pepina firmly believes in the free use 
of salad deliciously mixed with fine oil and wine 
vinegar. Her little cackling screams when the 
colonel would lift in her direction a fresh bit of 
leaf were as amusing as they were discordant, 
As it seemed to me, poor Pepina bade fair to 
burst with her hearty meal. But do not imagine 
that she was done yet. She nibbled at a wal- 
nut, an almond, and part of a fig. She did not 
take coffee, quite human as seemed most of her 
tastes. The eolonel’s daughter soaked some 
bread in a saucer of red wine, and this Pepina 
sucked up quite thirstily. 

Like the true Italian she was, Pepina retired 
to her perch after the meal «was finished, and 
sedately napped away while the colonel told 
me how she became a member of his house- 
hold. One day about six years ago, when the 
colonel lived in Naples, the family were sitting 
at table before the open window. All at once 
their attention was attracted by a parrot that 
was perching on the iron rail of the balcony. 
At first no one moved for fear of frightening it 
away. The bird did not move either. It 
seemed rather dazed and decidedly bedrageled. 
The colonel slowly and cautiously went up to 
the bird, which offered no resistance when he 
stretched out his hand to it. It confidently 
hopped upon his finger, and he took it to the 
table, where at once it began to browse in the 
most unaccountably famished manner. The 
colonel has been guessing ever since what the 
bird’s history was before it became his pensioner 
under the name of Pepina. Perhaps it had 
been an ill-used. pet. Perhaps it had escaped, 
for the sake of adventure, from kind hands. 
Perhaps it left some vessel arrived at Naples 
from the East. Pepina knows well, but she 
will not divulge the secret even to her generous 
master, whose sole fault is his over-indulgence 
of his intelligent pet. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PICTURES. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


ee OU can’t have that, because it’s Jack’s 
| turn next,” said Page. 
“T don’t want it, anyway,” said Jack. 
“‘T like the one looking down better.” 

“What are you children doing?” asked Uncle 
Tom. 

“Choosing the angels,” said Ellen. “There 
are five of them and only four of us, so you 
can have one, Uncle Tom.” 

The children were sitting before a large 


photograph of Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘ Angel Heads.”’ 
Unele Tom kneeled on the sofa beside them. 
“Your father and I used to divide up things, 
too,” he said, ‘“‘only there were only two of us, 
so we each had more.” 

“We'd rather be four, because it’s nicer 
in games,” said Bess. 

“These were easy to divide,” said Jack. 
“The heads are all so pretty.” . 

“T have heard,” said Uncle Tom, “that they 
are all the same child, in different positions. 
Most people don’t look so well from every side. 
And there are some moments when none of 
us would want our pictures painted.” 

‘“When we’re cross,” said Bess. 

“Or haven’t had our hairs combed,” said 
Ellen, 

“Let’s pretend about it,” said Page. 

‘All right, tell us how,” said Uncle Tom, 
who liked to ‘‘pretend”’ as well as the children. 

“Saying when we think each other would 
make good pictures,” said Page. “Jack wouldn’t 
till he’s washed his hands.” 

“Bess would make a nice picture named 
‘Helping,’”’ said Uncle Tom; for all the time 
she looked at the picture Bess had been wind- 
ing mamma/’s basting thread on a spool. 

“And Ellen ‘A Comforter,’”? said Jack. 
“Fiver since Muff hurt her leg, Ellen’s carried 
her round and stroked her like she is now.” 

“Uncle Tom’s a picture children always 
love to look at,” said Page, snuggling up to the 
kind-faced man. 

“And mamma’s picture you could take any 
time and call it ‘Pleasant,’ couldn’t you, Uncle 
Tom?” 

“This is quite a nice ‘pretend,’”’ said Uncle 
Tom. “I think I shall look out not to get 
expressions on my face that I wouldn’t want 
painted.” 

“Yes,”’ said Bess, ‘Only suppose somebody 
should catch you at a wrong time?” 


A SONG OF SNOW-TIME. 


Siva a song of snow-time 
Now it’s passing by, 

Million little fleecy flakes 
Falling from the sky; 

When the ground is covered, 
And the hedge and trees, 

There will be a gay time 
For the chickadees. 


Boys are in the school-house, 
Drawing on their slates 
Pictures of the coasting-place, 
And thinking of their skates; 
Girls are nodding knowingly, 
Smilingly about, 
Thinking of a gay time 
When the school is out. 


Three o’clock, four o’clock, 
Bang! goes the bell; 
Get your hats and cloaks and wraps, 
Hurry off pell-mell! 
Bring along the coasters all, 
If you want some fun; 
Up to the hill-top 
Jump and slide and run! 


Steady now! Ready now! 
Each in his place! 

Here we go, there we go, 
Down on a race! 

Sing a song of snow-time, 
When the flakes fall; 

Coast-time, skate-time, 


Best time of all! Selected, 
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He only is a well-made man who has a good 
determination. EMERSON. 


THE BROOK’S WINTER PALACE. 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain 
peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak , 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
Tn his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his twinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, 
and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
Twas as every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 
From “The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ by 
James Russell Lowell. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


The Editor has a special word for the Sunday- 
school teachers, for those at home or elsewhere, 
who are engaged in the work of religious edu- 
cation. A word of friendly counsel and cheer. 

I. Magnify your work. This is sensible and 
scriptural at the same time. It is a great work, 
none more. important. Allow no one to dis- 
parage it. At the front of our welfare, civic 
and social, stands this cause. It calls youth 

_to ideals. It lays character foundations. It 
has to do with the everlasting. 

II. Then let us be patient. Easily said, 
hard to practise. But true, still, and ever true, 
as a maxim of practical merit. Don’t expect 
results too soon, too large, too conspicuous. 
In this work, above all others, we need to wait. 
Indeed, we must wait if we are genuinely wise 
in our methods. Sow the seed—wait. Speak 
the word—wait. Teach the truth—wait. 
Wait for harvest, response, conviction. The 
kingdom of God is like unto a sower who went 
forth—and sowed. 

III. And, also, we will be progressive, sym- 
pathetic, alert. Grooves are good, but we must 
not move in them all the time. Let us expect 
changes, listen to suggestions, and be ready to 
welcome any new, good measure. Things can- 
not be taught to-day just as they were twenty 
years ago. New subjects, new ways of hand- 
ling old subjects, new plans,—all this newness 


we must meet and treat in a friendly, intelli- 
gent fashion. 
Therefore, let us proceed courageously. 


HOW ANIMALS PREPARE FOR WINTER. 


HE best-known example of such active 
- preparation is probably that of the 
beavers which first make a pond by 
damming a stream and throwing the water 
back over land which was formerly dry. The 
beavers first cut down trees with their sharp, 
chisel-shaped incisor teeth, and float them 
down-stream to the point at which they wish 
to build the dam. Brush is also floated down, 
and with the addition of stone and mud the 
structure is made solid and water-proof. In 
the pond thus made the beavers erect stanch 
huts chiefly of brush, with roofs well above 
the surface of the water and doorways well 
below it. In these dwellings the little animals 
live all winter, from time to time swimming 
out under. the ice in search of aquatic plants 
or the bark of trees and shrubs growing near the 
water. When this food fails or is unattainable, 
the beavers fall back on the bark of birch and 
other saplings which they had carried down 
to the bottom of the pond and stored away 
near their huts in the autumn.—November 
Woman's Home Companion. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the' 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading sets of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year 
1904-1905. 


51. Who conquered the hosts of Midian with 
only three hundred men? 

52. What strong man was overcome by his 
enemies through the treachery of a woman? 

53. What two books of the Old Testament 
are the stories of two women? 

54. What woman gave her first and only § son 
to serve in the temple? 

55. What was the name of the boy? What 
high position did he afterward fill? 

56. Where is the “‘Song of Hannah”’ found? 

57. What woman of the Old Testament saved 
her people from extermination? 

58. What ‘‘ruler of the Jews” visited Jesus 
by night? 

59. In how many of the Gospels is the Parable 
of the Sower recorded? 

60. Where is the incident of Jesus washing the 
feet of his disciples related? 


Answers will appear March 26, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published Jan. 29, 1905. 


41. Psalm cxix. 176 verses. 
. 42. ‘‘He shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water.’’ Psalm i. 3. 

43. Proverbs iii. 

44. Paul. 

45. ‘‘But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is love.” 

46. One of the Judges. 

47. Judges v. 

48. Jael. 

49 Acts ix. 36-41. 

50 ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 7, 6, 8, is us. d in schoots.: 
My 1, 5, 11, we all like to do, 
My 8, 9, 6, 10, is not fat. 

My 4, 2, 8, is part of the face. 


My whole was a famous Quaker. Lizz1E SHAW. 


CHARADE. 


My first is truly powerful when it’s rightly wielded 
To elevate the thoughts and incite to noble deeds; a 
A good man, too, my first, who always justly yielded 


To the children of the forest their daily wants and. 


needs. 
My nezt a pronoun is most truly egotistic, 
By the arrogant and shallow used the most; 
They think to render thus their deeds more eulogistic, 
Causing scorn to hearers of the hrpee arts and thet, 

boast. 
My third the weary hunter oft erects at nightfall, 
Wherein to obtain his most needed rest. 5 
My whole spends the hours in penance and in fasting 
To insure absolution for his sins confessed, 

: ReBecca STUART. 


ACROSTIC. 


First in stag, not in oak; 
Second in cream, not in milk; 
Third in shoe, not in boat; 
Fourth in laugh, not in hoot; 
Fifth in hot, not in cold; 
Sixth in bought, not in sold; 
Seventh in hornet, not in bee; 
Eighth in tied, not in free; 
Ninth in shot, not in gun; 
Tenth in play, not in fun; 
Eleventh in fish, not in eel; 
Twelfth in stern, not in keel; 
Whole i is the name of an islands 


CHARADE. 


My jirst is soft feathers of hair or wool, 
My Jast is to scatter abroad; 

And a state of dejection is surely my nae 
Which even the rich can’t afford. 


CONUNDRUM XXIII. 


Wuy does the conductor cut a hole in your zelloae 
ticket ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. il. 


Enigma X.— Edward Everett Hale. 

ComBineD Worps.—I. Shadow. LI. Robin III. 
Sunless. IV. Magpie. V. Wanton: VI. Moonlight. 

CHARADE.— Back in school. 

A Ripe IN RuymeE.— The vowels. 

ConuNnDRUM XX.— Castanet. 

ConunpRuM XXI.— Nine cents. 


Answers to puzzles in previous issues of Every Other 
Sunday have been received from Pearl E. Wright, East 
Lexington, Mass., and Karin A. White, Ithaca, N.Y: 
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